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and Belgians of our ambitions, and thereby strengthen their dependence upon her.1
I certainly admired Haldane when, during the drawing up of these provisional and very dubious schemes, he modestly remarked that he " only claimed the Cape to Cairo line as England's share." This meant Africa for England! When the ultimate superiority in power was added to the English skill in negotiation, woe betide Germany! Haldane makes me think of the words of the American who said to a German admiral that when he compared the leading statesmen of England and Germany whom he knew, and put them opposite one another at a conference table, he would be surprised if we still retained Potsdam at the end of the negotiations.
For my part I began by declaring that I would welcome an understanding. When in the course of the conversation Haldane designated the two-power standard as the British tradition, I proposed an ar-
1 With reference to Portugal compare the declaration of the Prime Minister on March 20, 1912. That the scheme of the Entente was a question of rousing Belgian distrust of us instead of satisfying German colonial ambitions was proved by the French Ambassador at Berlin in April, 1914. The German Government, in their desire to come to an understanding with the Western Powers, and particularly with England, had hesitated between sacrificing the fleet or the colonial plans. During the astonishing conversation held at the time mentioned above with Jagow, he disclosed to the French representative his private opinion that Germany, France and England should economically develop the Belgian Congo. Cambon, the French Ambassador, immediately rejected such an idea emphatically, and made good use of Jagow's naivete by egging on Belgium against Germany. Perhaps he remembered Bismarck's masterly turning to account of the far greater blunder of Benedetti in regard to that same Belgium.